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FROil   THE   FUNEIL\L    SeEJMOX,   1708. 


"Duty  to  the  Merit  and  ISIemory  of  my  Departed  Master, 
is  now  in  its  Operation,  The  Fifth  Commandment  well  consid- 
ered will  demand  such  a  Duty.  When  Quiriniis  made  a  ^Marble 
Monument  for  his  Master,  there  was  this  Effect  of  it,  Invisimt 
Locum  Studiosi  Juvenes  frequenter,  iit  hoc  Exemplo  Edocti,  quan- 
tum Discipidi  ipsi  prceceptoribus  suis  debeant,  perpetuo  meminisse 
velint.  Scholars  that  saw  it,  Learnt  from  the  Sight  what  Ac- 
knowledgments were  due  from  Scholars  to  their  Masters.  I 
with  my  Httle  feeble  Essay  for  Mine,  may  in  any  measure  animate 
the  Gratitude  of  anv  Scholars  to  their  Well-deservinsf  Tutors.^'     ' 

"A  due  Care  about  a  Funeral  for  the  Dead,  among  the  Jews' 
had  that  Phrase  for  it;    A  Bestoiving  of  Mercy.     But  the  Sermon 
which  I  ha\-e  Employ'd  on  the  Funeral  of  my  Master,  must  be 
called;   A  Doing  of  Justice.     And  I  am  very  much  misinformed, 
if  this  were  not  the  General  Voice  of  all  the  Auditory." 

^'Perfection  in  this  Life,  is  to  be  Despaired  of,  must  not  be 
pretended  to."  "We  must  not  wonder  at  it  then,  if  the  Best 
of  our  Masters  be  thought  attended  with  their  Imperfections. 
\Miatever  mine  mio-ht  have,  thev  are  buried.  And  we  generallv 
concur  in  acknowledging,  That  New-England  has  never  known 
a  better.  I  am  sure,  I  have  as  much  Reason  to  appear  for  him, 
as  ever  Crito  for  his  Master  Socrates. ^^ 

"  The  Short  History  of  his  Long  Usefidness,  is  to  be  comprized 
in  the  Ensuing:;  Articles. 

"He  was  Born  in  London,  many  years  before  the  Birth  of  Xew- 
England.     It  was  Jan.  25.  1614. 

"He  arrived  into  this  Country,  in  June  1637.  with  the  rest  of 
those  Good  men,  who  sought  a  peaceable  Secession  in  an  American 
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Wilderness,  for  the  pure  Evangelical,  and  Instituted  Worship  of 
our  Great  Redeemer;  to  which  he  kept  a  strict  Adherence  all 
his  Days.  He  then  Sojourned  first  a  little  while,  part  of  a  Year, 
at  Boston;  so  that  at  Boston,  he  both  Commenced  and  Concluded 
his  American  Race.     His  Holy  Life,  was  a  Married  Life. 

"  He  began  the  Laborious  Work  of  a  ^cfjOdl^Plaster,  at  New- 
haven;  where  he  continued  for  Twelve  Years. 

"  From  New-haven,  he  removed  unto  Ipswich,  in  December , 
1650.  where  he  Laboured  Eleven  Years. 

'^  From  Ipswich,  he  removed  to  Charlstown,  in  November,  1661. 
where  he  Laboured  Nine  Years. 

"From  Charlstown,  he  came  over  to  Boston,  Jan.  6.  1670. 
where  his  Labours  were  continued  for  Eight  &  Thirty  Years. 

"He  Died,  on  Saturday  morning,  Aug.  21.  1708.  In  the  Ninety 
Foutth  Year  of  his  Age;  After  he  had  been  a  Skilful,  Painful, 
Faithful  School-master,  for  Seventy  Years;  And  had  the  Singular 
Favour  of  Heaven,  that  tho'  he  had  Usefully  spent  his  Life  among 
Children,  yet  he  was  not  become  Twice  a  Child;  but  held  his 
Abilities,  with  his  Usefulness,  in  an  unusual  Degree  to  the  very 
last." 

The  preceding  is  from  the  Historical  Introduction.  In  the 
sermon  he  says: 

"  School-masters  that  have  Used  the  Office  well,  purchase  to 
themselves,  a  Good  Esteem  to  Out-live  their  Death,  as  well  as 
Merit  for  themselves  a  good  Support  while  they  Live.  'Tis  a 
Justice  to  them,  that  they  should  be  had  in  Everlasting  Remem- 
brance; and  a  Place  and  a  Name  among  those  Just  men  does 
particularly  belong  to  that  Ancient  and  Honourable  Man;  a 
Master  in  our  Israel;  who  was  with  us,  the  last  Time  of  my 
Standing  here;  but  is  lately  Translated  unto  the  Colledge  of  Blessed 
Spirits,  in  the  Mansions,  where  the  First  Resurrection  is 
Waited  and  Longed  for.  Allow  me  the  Expression;  For  I  Learn't 
it  of  my  Hebrew  Masters,  among  whom,  'tis  a  phrase  for  the 
Death  of  Learned  and  Worthy  men,  Requisiti  sunt  in  Academiam 
Ccelestem.^' 

"  Verrius  the  Master  to  the  Nephews  of  Augustus,  had  a  Statue 
Erected  for  him;  And  Antoninus  obtained  from  the  Senate,  a 
Statue  for  his  M.SiSter  Er onto.  I  am  sorry  that  Mine  has  none. 
And  Cato  counted  it  more  glorious  than  any  Statue,  to  have  it 
asked.  Why  has  he  None?  But  in  the  grateful  Memories  of  his 
Scholars,  there  have  been  and  will  be  Hundreds  Erected  for  him." 

"Under  him  we  Learnt  an  Oration,  made  by  Tully,  in  praise 
of  his  own  Master;  namely  that,  Pro  Archia  Poeta.  A  Pagan 
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shall  not  out-do  lis,  in  our  Gratitude  unto  our  Master.  There 
was  a  famous  Christian  in  the  Primitive  Times,  who  wrote  a 
whole  Book,  in  praise  of  his  Master  Hierotheus;  Entituling  it, 
Trepi  Tov  fxciKapLov  lepoOeov  Concerning  the  Blessed  Hierotheus. 
And  if  I  now  say  a  few  things.  Concerning  the  Blessed  Cheever, 
no  man  who  thinks  well  of  Gratitude,  or  likes  well  to  see  the 
Fifth  Commandment  observed,  will  censure  it." 

"In  the  Imperial  Law,  we  read,  that  Good  Grammarians, 
having  taught  with  diligence  Twenty  Years,  were  to  have  Special 
Honour  conferr'd  upon  them.  I  Challenge  for  :my  master,  more 
than  a  Treble  portion  of  that  Special  Honour.  But,  Oh,  Let  it 
all  pass  thro'  him,  up  to  the  Glorious  Lord,  who  made  him  to 
be  what  he  was!" 

"His  Eminent  AbiHties  for  the  Work,  which  rendred  him  so 
long  Useful  in  his  Generation,  were  universally  acknowledged. 
The  next  Edition  of,  Tranquillus  de  Claris  Grammaticis,  may  well 
enough  bring  him  into  the  Catalogue,  and  acknowledge  him  a 
Master.  He  was  not  a  Meer  Grammarian;  yet  he  was  a  Pure 
One.  And  let  no  Envy  Misconstrue  it,  if  I  say,  It  was  noted,  that 
when  Scholars  came  to  be  Admitted  into  the  Colledge,  they  who 
came  from  the  Cheeverian  Education,  were  generally  the  most 
unexceptionable.  What  Exception  shall  be  made.  Let  it  fall 
upon  him,  that  is  now  speaking  of  it." 

"He  flourished  so  long  in  this  Great  Work,  of  bringing  our 
Sons  to  be  Men,  that  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  send  forth 
many  Bezaleels  and  Aholiabs  for  the  Service  of  the  Tabernacle; 
and  Men  fitted  for  all  Good  Employments.  He  that  was  my 
Master,  Seven  and  Thirty  Years  ago,  was  a  Master  to  many  of 
my  Betters,  no  less  than  Seventy  Years  ago;  so  long  ago,  that  I 
must  even  mention  my  Fathers  Tutor  for  one  of  them." 

"And  as  it  is  written  for  the  Lasting  Renown  of  the  CorderiuSy 
whose  Colloquies  he  taught  us;  That  the  Great  Calvin  had  been 
a  Scholar  to  him;  So  this  our  American  Corderius  had  many 
Scholars  that  were  a  Crown  unto  him;  yea,  many  that  will  be 
his  Crown,  in  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  Com- 
ing; yea,  many  that  were  got  intD  the  Heavenly  World  before 
him.  And  the  mention  of  the  Heavenly  World,  leads  me  to  that 
which  I  would  principally  take  notice  of.  His  Piety,  I  say,  His 
Piety;  and  his  care  to  infuse  Documents  oj  Piety  into  the  Scholars 
under  his  Charge,  that  he  might  carry  them  with  him  to  the 
Heavenly  World.  When  Aristotle  set  up  a  Monument  for  his 
Master  Plato,  he  inscribed  upon  it,  this  Testimony,  He  was  one 
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"WHOM  ALL  GOOD  MEN  OUGHT  TO  IMITATE,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  CELE- 
BRATE. My  master  went  thro'  his  Hard  Work  with  so  much 
Delight  in  it,  as  a  Work  for  God  and  Christ,  and  His  People: 
He  so  constantly  Prayed  with  us  every  Day,  and  Catechised  us 
'every  Week,  and  let  fall  such  Holy  Counsels  upon  us;  He  took 
so  many  Occasions,  to  make  Speeches  unto  us,  that  should  make 
'US  Afraid  of  Sin,  and  of  incurring  the  fearful  Judgments  of  God 
by  Sin;   That  I  do  propose  him  for  Imitation.^' 

The  sermon  concludes  as  follows:  "  Ye  have  heard,  what  my 
master  was.  In  the  School.  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  commends  it 
as  a  piece  of  wisdom,  to  use  great  moderation  when  we  are  treating 
men  with  Commendation.  I  will  not  forget  the  Rule,  in  carrying 
'On  my  Commendation  of  my  Master.  But  I  will  say  very  much 
-in  a  Little.  Out  of  the  School,  he  was  One,  Antiqua  Fide,  priscis 
moribus;  A  Christian  of  the  Old  Fashion:  An  Old  New-English 
Christian:  And  I  may  tell  you.  That  was  as  Venerable  a  Sight, 
;as  the  World,  since  the  Days  of  Primitive  Christianity,  has  ever 
look'd  upon." 

"He  was  well  Studied  in  the  Body  of  Divinity:  An  Able  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Gospel;  Notably  Conversant 
and  Acquainted  with  the  Scriptural  Prophecies;  And,  by  Conse- 
quence, A  Sober  Chiliast. 

"He  Lived  as  a  Master,  the  Term,  which  has  been  for  above 
three  thousand  years,  assign'd  for  the  Life  of  a  Man;  he  continued 
xmto  the  Ninety  Fourth  year  of  his  Age,  an  unusual  Instance  of 
Liveliness.  His  Intellectual  Force,  as  little  abated  as  his  Natural. 
He  Exemplified  the  Fulfilment  of  that  word,  As  thy  Days,  so  shall 
thy  Strength  be;  in  the  Gloss  which  the  Jerusalem  Tar  gum  has 
put  upon  it;  As  thou  wast  in  the  Dayes  of  thy  Youth,  such  thou 
^halt  be  in  thy  Old  Age.  The  Reward  of  his  Fruitfulness  I  For, 
Fructus  Liberal  Arborem!  The  product  of  Temperance;  Rather 
than  what  my  Lord  Veridam  assigns,  as  a  Reason  for  Vivacious 
Scholars.'" 

"Death  must  now  do  its  part.  He  Dy^d,  Longing  for  Death. 
Our  old  Simeon  waited  for  it,  that  he  might  get  nearer  to  the 
Consolation  of  Israel.  He  Dyed  Leaning  like  Old  Jacob,  upon 
a  Staff;  the  Sacrifice  and  the  Righteousness  of  a  Glorious  Christ, 
be  let  us  know,  was  the  Golden  Staff,  which  he  Lean'd  upon. 
He  Dyed  mourning  for  the  Quick  Apostasie,  which  he  saw  break- 
ing in  upon  us;  very  easie  about  his  own  Eternal  Happiness, 
but  full  of  Distress  for  a  poor  People  here  under  the  Displeasure 
of  Heaven,  for  Former  Iniquities,  he  thought,  as  well  as  Later 
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Ones.  To  say  no  more:  He  Dyed,  A  Candidate  for  the  First 
Resurrection.  And  Verily,  our  Land  is  Weakened,  when  those 
Fly  away,  at  whose  FHght  we  may  cry  out.  My  Father,  My  Father^ 
the  Chariots  of  New  England,  and  the  Horsemen  thereof.^' 


GRATITUDINIS   ERGO. 


An  Essay  on  the  Memory  of  my  Venerable  Master; 

C^efeiel  Cl)eet)er» 

Augusto  perstringere  Carmine  Laudes. 
Quas  nidla  Floquij  vis  Celehrare  queat. 

You  that  are  Men,  &=  Thoughts  of  Manhood  know 

Be  Just  now  to  the  Man  that  made  you  so. 

Martyred  by  Scholars  the  stabb'd  Cassian  dies. 

And  falls  to  cursed  Lads  a  Sacrifice. 
Not  so  my  Cheever;    Not  by  Scholars  slain, 
But  Prais'd  and  Lov'd,  and  wish'd  to  Life  again. 
A  mighty  Tribe  of  Well-instructed  Youth 
Tell  what  they  owe  to  him,  and  Tell  with  Truth, 
All  the  Eight  parts  of  Speech  he  taught  to  them 
They  now  Employ  to  Trumpet  his  Esteem. 
They  fill  Fames  Trumpet,  and  they  spread  a  Fame 
To  last  till  the  Last  Trumpet  drown  the  same. 
M agister  pleas'd  them  well,  because  'twas  he; 
They  saw  that  Bonus  did  w^ith  it  agree. 
While  they  said,  Amo,  they  the  Hint  improve 
Him  for  to  make  the  Object  of  their  Love 
No  Concord  so  Inviolate  they  knew 
As  to  pay  Honours  to  their  Master  due. 
With  Interjections  they  break  oft'  at  last, 
But,  Ah,  is  all  they  use.  Wo,  and,  Alas! 
We  Learnt  Prosodia,  but  with  that  Design 
Our  Masters  Name  should  in  our  Verses  shine. 
Our  Weeping  Ovid  but  instructed  us 
To  write  upon  his  Death,  De  Tristihus. 
Tidly  we  read,  but  still  with  this  Intent, 
That  in  his  praise  we  might  be  Eloquent. 
Our  Stately  Virgil  made  us  but  Contrive 
As  our  Anchises  to. keep  him  Alive. 
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When  Phoenix  to  Achilles  was  assign'd 
A  Master,  then  we  thought  not  Homer  blind: 
A  Phoenix,  which  Oh!  might  his  Ashes  shew! 
So  rare  a  Thing  we  thought  our  Master  too.     . 
And  if  we  made  a  Theme,  'twas  with  Regret 
We  might  not  on  his  Worth  show  all  our  Wit. 

Go  on,  ye  Grateful  Scholars,  to  proclame 
To  late  Posterity  your  Masters  Name. 
Let  it  as  many  Languages  declare 
As  on  Loretto-Tsihle  do  appear. 

Too  much  to  be  by  any  one  exprest: 
77/  tell  my  share,  and  you  shall  tell  the  rest. 
Ink  is  too  vile  a  Liquor;   Liquid  Gold 
Should  fill  the  Pen,  by  which  such  things  are  told. 
The  Book  should  Amyanthus-FsLper  be 
All  writ  with  Gold,  from  all  corruption  free. 

A  Learned  Master  of  the  Languages 
Which  to  Rich  Stores  of  Learning  are  the  Keyes: 
He  taught  us  first  Good  Sense  to  understand 
And  put  the  Golden  Keyes  into  our  Hand, 
We  but  for  him  had  been  for  Learning  Dumb, 
And  had  a  sort  of  Turkish  Mutes  become. 
Were  Grammar  quite  Extinct,  yet  at  his  Brain 
The  Candle  might  have  well  been  lit  again. 
If  RhePrick  had  been  stript  of  all  her  Pride 
She  from  his  Wardrobe  might  have  been  Supply^d. 
Do  but  Name  Cheever,  and  the  Echo  straight 
Upon  that  Name,  Good  Latin,  will  Repeat. 
A  Christian  Terence,  Master  of  the  File 
That  arms  the  Curious  to  Reform  their  Style. 
Now  Rome  and  Athens  from  their  Ashes  rise; 
See  their  Platonick  Year  with  vast  surprize: 
And  in  our  School  a  Miracle  is  wrought; 
For  the  Dead  Languages  to  Life  are  brought. 

His  Work  he  Lov'd :   Oh !   had  we  done  the  same ! 
Our  Play-dayes  still  to  him  ungrateful  came. 
And  yet  so  well  our  Work  adjusted  Lay, 
We  came  to  Work,  as  if  we  came  to  Play. 

Our  Lads  had  been,  but  for  his  wondrous  Cares, 
Boyes  of  my  Lady  Mores  unquiet  Pray'rs. 
Sure  were  it  not  for  such  informing  Schools, 
Our  Lafran  too  would  soon  be  fill'd  with  Owles. 
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Tis  Corlet's  pains,   &  Cheever's,  we  must  own, 

That  thou,  New-England,  art  not  Scythia  grown. 

The  Isles  of  Silly  had  o 're -run  this  Day 

The  Continent  of  our  America. 
Grafumar  he  taught,  which  'twas  his  work  to  do: 
But  he  would  Hagar  have  her  place  to  know. 

The  Bible  is  the  Sacred  Grammar,  where 

The  Rules  of  speaking  well,  contained  are. 
He  taught  us  Lilly,  and  he  Gospel  taught; 
And  us  poor  Children  to  our  Saviour  brought. 
Master  of  Sentences,  he  gave  us  more 
Than  we  in  our  Sententice  had  before. 
We  Learn't  Good  Things  in  Tullies  Offices; 
But  we  from  him  Learn't  Better  things  than  these. 
With  Cato's  he  to  us  the  Higher  gave 
Lessons  of  Jesus,  that  our  Souls  do  save. 
We  Constru'd  Ovid's  Metamorphosis, 
But  on  our  selves  charg'd,  not  a  Change  to  miss. 
Young  Austin  wept,  when  he  saw  Dido  dead, 
Tho'  not  a  Tear  for  a  Lost  Soul  he  had: 
Our  Master  would  not  let  us  be  so  vain, 
But  us  from  Virgil  did  to  David  train, 
Textors  Epistles  would  not  Cloathe  our  Souls; 
Paids  too  we  heard;   we  went  to  School  at  Pauls. 

Syrs,  Do  you  not  Remember  well  the  Times, 
When  us  he  warn'd  against  our  Youthful  Crimes: 
What  Honey  dropt  from  our  old  Nestors  mouth 
When  with  his  Counsels  he  Reform'd  our  Youth: 
How  much  he  did  to  make  us  Wise  and  Good; 
And  with  what  Prayers,  his  work  he  did  conclude. 
Concern'd  that  when  from  him  we  Learning  had. 
It  might  not  Armed  Wickedness  be  made!  ^. 

The  Sun  shall  first  the  Zodiac  forsake. 
And  Stones  unto  the  Stars  their  Flight  shall  make; 
First  shall  the  Summer  bring  large  drifts  of  Snow, 
And  beauteous  Cherries  in  December  grow; 
E're  of  those  Charges  we  Forgetful  are 
Which  we,  O  Man  of  God,  from  thee  did  hear. 
Such  Tutors  to  the  Little  Ones  would  be 
Such  that  in  Flesh  we  should  their  Angels  see;   . 
Ezekiel  should  not  be  the  Name  of  such; 
We'd  Agathangelus  not  think  too  much. 
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Who  Serv'd  the  School,  the  Church  did  not  forget; 
But  Thought,  and  Pray'd,  and  often  wept  for  it. 
Mighty  in  Prayer:   How  did  he  wield  thee,  Pray'r! 
Thou  Reverst  Thunder:    CHRisx's-Sides-piercing  Spear? 
Soaring  we  saw  the  Bird  of  Paradise; 
So  Wing'd  by  Thee,  for  FHghts  beyond  the  Skies. 
How  oft  we  saw  him  tread  the  Milky  Way, 
Which  to  the  Glorious  Throne  of  Mercy  lay! 

Come  from  the  Mount,  he  shone  with  ancient  Grace 
Aw^ful  the  Splendor  of  his  Aged  Face. 
Cloath^d  in  the  Good  Old  Way,  his  Garb  did  wage 
A  War  with  the  Vain  Fashions  of  the  Age. 
Fearjid  of  nothing  more  than  hateful  Sin; 
'Twas  that  from  which  he  laboured  all  to  win, 
Zealous;  And  in  Truths  Cause  ne'r  known  to  trim; 
No  Neuter  Gender  there  allow'd  by  him. 
Stars  but  a  Thousand  did  the  Ancients  know; 
On  later  Globes  they  Nineteen  hundred  grow: 
Now  such  a  Cheever  added  to  the  Sphere; 
Makes  an  Addition  to  the  Lustre  there. 

Mean  time  America  a  Wonder  saw; 
A  Youth  in  Age,  forbid  by  Natures  Law. 

You  that  in  t'other  Hemisphere  do  dwell. 
Do  of  Old  Age  your  dismal  Stories  tell. 
You  tell  of  Snowy  Heads  and  Rheumy  Eyes 
And  things  that  make  a  man  himself  despise. 
You  say,  a  frozen  Liquor  chills  the  Veins, 
And  scarce  the  Shadow  of  a  Man  remains. 
Winter  of  Life,  that  Sapless  Age  you  call, 
And  of  all  Maladies  the  Hospital: 
The  Second  Nonage  of  the  Soul;    the  Brain 
Cover 'd  with  Cloud;   the  Body  all  in  pain. 
To  weak  Old  Age,  you  say,  there  must  belong 
A  Trembhng  Palsey  both  of  Limb  and  Tongue; 
Dayes  all  Decrepit;  and  a  Bending  Back, 
Propt  by  a  Sta^,  in  Hands  that  ever  shake. 

Nay,  Syrs,  our  Cheever  shall  confute  you  all, 
On  whom  there  did  none  of  these  Mischefs  fall. 
He  Liv^d  and  to  vast  Age  no  Illness  knew; 
Till  Times  Scythe  waiting  for  him  Rusty  grew. 
He  Liv''d  and  Wrought;  His  Labours  were  Immense; 
But  ne'r  Declined  to  Prceter-perfect  Tense. 
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A  Blooming  Youth  in  him  at  Ninety  Four 
We  saw;   But,  Oh!  when  such  a  sight  before' 
At  Wondrous  Age  he  did  his  Youth  resume, 
As  when  the  Eagle  mew's  his  Aged  plume. 
With  Faculties  of  Reason  still  so  bright, 
And  at  Good  Services  so  Exquisite; 
Sure  our  sound  Chiliast,  we  wondring  thought, 
To  the  First  Resurrection  is  not  brought! 
No,  He  for  That  was  waiting  at  the  Gate 
In  the  Pure  Things  that  fit  a  Candidate. 
He  in  Good  Actions  did  his  Life  Employ, 
And  to  make  others  Good,  he  made  his  Joy. 
Thus  well-appris'd  now  of  the  Life  to  Come, 
To  Live  here  was  to  him  a  Martyrdom. 
Our  brave  Macrohius  Long'd  to  see  the  Day 
WTiich  others  dread,  of  being  CalPd  away. 
So,  Ripe  with  Age,  he  does  invite  the  Hook, 
Which  watchful  does  for  its  large  Harvest  look; 
Death  gently  cut  the  Stalk,  and  kindly  laid 
Him,  where  our  God  His  Granary  has  made. 

WTio  at  New-Haven  first  began  to  Teach, 
Dying  Unshipwreck^d,  does  White-Haven  reach. 
At  that  Fair  Haven  they  ah  Storms  forget; 
He  there  his  Davenport  with  Love  does  meet. 

The  Luminous  Robe,  the  Loss  whereof  with  Shame 
Our  Parents  wept,  when  Naked  they  became; 
Those  Lovely  Spirits  wear  it,  and  therein 
Serve  God  with  Priestly  Glory,  free  from  Sin. 

But  in  his  Paradisian  Rest  above. 
To  Us  does  the  Blest  Shade  retain  his  Love. 
With  Ripened  Thoughts  Above  concern'd  for  Us, 
We  can't  but  hear  him  dart  his  Wishes,  thus. 

'Tutors,  Be  Strict;  But  yet  be  Gentle  too: 

'Don't  by  fierce  Cruelties  fair  Hopes  undo. 

'Dream  not,  that  they  who  are  to  Learning  slow, 

'Will  mend  by  Arguments  in  Ferio. 

'Who  keeps  ^e  Golden  Fleece,  Oh,  let  him  not 

'A  Dragon  be,  tho'  he  Three  Tongues  have  got. 

'Why  can  you  not  to  Learning  find  the  way, 

'But  thro'  the  Province  of  Sever ii? 

'Twas  Moderatus,  who  taught  Origen; 

'A  Youth  which  prov'd  one  of  the  Best  of  men. 
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'The  Lads  with  Honour  first,  and  Reason  Rule. 

'  Blowes  are  but  for  the  Refractory  Fool. 

'But,  Oh!     First  Teach  them  their  Great  God  to  fear; 

'That  you  hke  me,  with  Joy  may  meet  them  here.' 
H'has  said!  — 
Adieu,  a  Httle  while,  Dear  Saint,  Adieu; 
Your  Scholar  w^on't  be  Long,  Sir,  after  you. 
In  the  mean  time,  with  Gratitude  I  must 
Engrave  an  Epitaph  upon  your  Dust. 
'Tis  true.  Excessive  Merits  rarely  safe: 
Such  an  Excess  forfeits  an  Epitaph. 
But  if  Base  men  the  Rules  of  Justice  break. 
The  Stones  (at  least  upon  the  Tombs)  will  speak. 

Et  Tuntulum  jacite,  et  Tumiilo  superaddite  carmen.     (Virg.   in 

Daphn.) 

EPITAPHIUM. 
EZEKIEL  CHEEVERUS: 

Ludimagister; 
Primo  Neo-portensis; 
Deinde,  Ipsuicensis; 
Postea,  Carolotenensis 
Postremo,  Boston  ensis: 

cujus 
Doctrinam  ac  Virtutem 
Nosti,  si  Sis  Nov-Anglus, 
Colis,  si  non  Barbarus; 
Grammaticus, 
a  Quo,  non  pure  tantum,  sed  et  pie, 
Loqui; 
Rhetoricus, 
a  Quo  non  tantum  Ornate  dicere 
coram  Hominibus, 
Sed  et  Orationes  coram  Deo  fundere 
Eflficacissimas; 

POETA, 

a  Quo  non  tantum  Carmina  pangere, 

Sed  et 
Caelestes  Hymnos,  Odasq;  Angelicas, 

canere, 
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Didicerunt, 
Qui  discere  voluerunt; 

LUCERNA, 

ad  Quam  accensa  sunt, 

Quis  queat  numerare, 

Quot  Ecclesiarum  Lumina  ? 

Et 

Qui  secum  Corpus  Theologiae  abstulit, 

Peritissimus  Theologus, 

Corpus  hie  suum  sibi  minus  Charum, 

deposuit. 

Vixit  Annos,  XCIV. 

Docuit,  Annos,  LXX. 

Obiit,  A.D.  M.DCC.VIII. 

Et  quod  Mori  potuit, 

Heic 

Expectat  Exoptatq: 

Primam  Sanctorum  Resurrectionem 

ad 

Immortalitatem. 

Exuviis  debetur  Honos. 


THE    GRAMMARIANS    FUNERAL. 

OR,  An  ELEGY  composed  upon  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Woodmancy, 

formerly  a  School-Master  in  Boston:  But  now  Published  upon 

the  DEATH  of  the  Venerable  ^r.  (B^efetel  Cl)et)ers;, 

The  late  and  famous  School-Master  of  Boston  in  N'ew-England; 
Who  Departed  this  Life  the   Twenty-first  of  August  1708. 
Early  in  the  Morning.     In  the  Ninety-fourth  Year  of  his  Age. 

Eight  Parts  of  Speech  this  Day  wear  Mourning  Gowns 
Declin'd  Verbs,  Pronouns,  Participles,  Nouns. 
And  not  declined,  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions, 
In  Lillies  Porch  they  stand  to  do  their  functions. 
With  Preposition;  but  the  most  affection 
Was  still  observed  in  the  Interjection. 
The  Substantive  seeming  the  limbed  best. 
Would  set  an  hand  to  bear  him  to  his  Rest. 
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The  Adjective  with  very  grief  did  say, 
Hold  me  by  strength,  or  I  shah  faint  away. 
The  Clouds  of  Tears  did  over-cast  their  faces, 
Yea  all  were  in  most  lamentable  Cases. 
The  five  Declensions  did  the  Work  decline, 
And  Told  the  Pronoun  Tu,  The  work  is  thine: 
But  in  this  case  those  have  no  call  to  go 
That  want  the  Vocative,  and  can't  say  O ! 
The  Pronouns  said  that  if  the  Nouns  were  there, 
There  was  no  need  of  them,  they  might  them  spare; 
But  for  the  sake  of  Emphasis  they  would, 
In  their  Discretion  do  what  ere  they  could. 
Great  honour  was  confer'd  on  Conjugations, 
They  were  to  follow  next  to  the  Relations. 
Amo  did  love  him  best,  and  Doceo  might 
Alledge  he  was  his  Glory  and  Delight. 
But  Lego  said  by  me  he  got  his  skill. 
And  therefore  next  the  Herse  I  follow  will. 
Audio  said  little,  hearing  them  so  hot. 
Yet  knew  by  him  much  Learning  he  had  got. 
O  Verbs  the  Active  w^ere.  Or  Passive  sure. 
Sum  to  be  Neuter  could  not  well  endure. 
But  this  was  common  to  them  all  to  Moan 
Their  load  of  grief  they  could  not  soon  Depone. 
A  doleful  Day  for  Verbs,  they  look  so  moody, 
They  drove  Spectators  to  a  Mournful  Study. 
The  Verbs  irregular,  'twas  thought  by  some, 
Would  break  no  rule,  if  they  were  pleas'd  to  come 
Gaudeo  could  not  be  found;  fearing  disgrace 
He  had  with-drawn,  sent  Mcereo  in  his  Place. 
Possum  did  to  the  utmost  he  was  able, 
And  bore  as  Stout  as  if  he'd  been  A  Table. 
Volo  was  wilHng,  Nolo  some-what  stout, 
But  Malo  rather  chose,  not  to  stand  out. 
Possum  and  Volo  wish'd  all  might  afford 
Their  help,  but  had  not  an  Imperative  Word. 
Edo  from  Service  would  by  no  means  Swerve, 
Rather  than  fail,  he  thought  the  Cakes  to  Serve 
Fio  was  taken  in  a  fit,  and  said. 
By  him  a  Mournful  POEM  should  be  made. 
Fero  was  willing  for  to  bear  a  part, 
Altho'  he  did  it  with  an  aking  heart. 
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Feror  excus'd,  with  grief  he  was  so  Torn, 
He  could  not  bear,  he  needed  to  be  born. 

Such  Nouns  and  Verbs  as  we  defective  find, 
No  Grammar  Rule  did  their  attendance  bind. 
They  were  excepted,  and  exempted  hence, 
But  Supines  all  did  blame  for  negligence. 
Verbs  Offspring,  Participles  hand-in-hand, 
Follow,  and  by  the  same  direction  stand: 
The  rest  Promiscuously  did  croud  and  cumber. 
Such  Multitudes  of  each,  they  wanted  Number. 
Next  to  the  Corps  to  make  th'  attendance  even, 
Jove,  Mercury,  Apollo  came  from  heaven. 
And  Virgil,  Cato,  gods,  men,  Rivers,  Winds, 
With  Elegies,  Tears,  Sighs,  came  in  their  kinds. 
Ovid  from  Pontus  hast's  Apparrell'd  thus, 
In  Exile -weeds  bringing  De  Tristibus: 
And  Homer  sure  had  been  among  the  Rout, 
But  that  the  Stories  say  his  Eyes  were  out. 
Queens,  Cities   Countries,  Islands,  Come 
All  Trees,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  each  Word  in  Um. 

What  Syntax  here  can  you  expect  to  find? 
Where  each  one  bears  such  discomposed  mind. 
Figures  of  Diction  and  Construction, 
Do  little:     Yet  stand  sadh^  looking  on. 
That  such  a  Train  may  in  their  motion  chord, 
Prosodia  o-ives  the  measure  Word  for  Word. 

Sic  McBstus  Cecinit, 
33enj.  2!^ompson. 

The  above  tribute  made  to  serve  for  both  John  Woodmancy  and  Ezekiel 
Cheever  is  here  reprinted  from  the  copy  pubhshed  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  October,  1889,  where  it  is  accom- 
panied b}'  an  explanator}-  word  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green:  "John  Wood- 
mancy, the  subject  of  the  Elegy,  was,  •without  doubt,  a  master  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School,  as  it  is  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  lines,  that  he 
taught  Latin.  I  am  unable  to  connect  him  either  with  Robert  Woodmansey, 
head-master  of  that  school,  who  died  on  August  13,  1667,  or  with  John  Wood- 
mancy, merchant,  who  died  in  the  year  1684.  .  .  .  Benjamin  Tompson, 
the  writer  of  the  lines,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  Class 
of  1662,  and  a  physician  of  some  repute.  He  was  Mr.  Cheever's  im- 
mediate predecessor  as  head-master  of  the  school,  and  a  man  of  various 
attainments.  He  was  the  earliest  native  American  poet,  and  the  author  of 
several  printed  poems.  A  list  of  his  works,  so  far  as  they  were  known,  ap- 
pears in  Mr.  John  Langdon  Sibley's  'Harvard  Graduates'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
no),  but  'The  Grammarian's  Funeral'  is  not  mentioned.     There  is  a  sug- 
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gestion  of  resemblance  between  this  production  and  an  'Essay'  in  metre, 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  Cotton  Mather's  sermon  on  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
pubHshed  in  the  year  1708." 

AT   THE    LATIN    SCHOOL    UNDER    EZEKIEL    CHEEVER. 

The  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of  Marblehead,  who  was  born  in 
Boston,  Nov.  6,  1681,  thus  speaks  in  his  Autobiography*  of  his 
early  days  at  the  Latin  school:  ''  In  the  spring  [1689],  of  my  eighth 
year  I  was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
aged,  venerable,  and  justly  famous  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever.  But 
after  a  few  weeks,  an  odd  accident  drove  me  from  the  school. 
There  was  an  older  lad  entered  the  school  the  same  week  with  me; 
we  strove  who  should  outdo;  and  he  beat  me  by  the  help  of  a 
brother  in  the  .upper  class,  who  stood  behind  master  with  the 
accidence  open  for  him  to  read  out  off;  by  which  means  he  could 
recite  his  [  ]  three  and  four  times  in  a  forenoon,  and  the  same 
in  the  afternoon;  but  I  who  had  no  such  help,  and  was  obliged  to 
commit  all  to  memory,  could  not  keep  pace  with  him;  so  that  he 
would  be  always  one  lesson  before  me.  My  ambition  could  not 
bear  to  be  outdone,  and  in  such  a  fraudulent  manner,  and  therefore 
I  left  the  school.  About  this  time  arrived  a  dissenting  minister 
from  England,  who  opened  a  private  school  for  reading,  writing, 
and  Latin.  My  good  father  put  me  under  his  tuition,  with  whom 
I  spent  a  year  and  a  half.  The  gentleman  receiving  hut  little 
encouragement,  threw  up  his  school,  and  returned  me  to  my  father, 
and  again  I  was  sent  to  my  aged  Mr.  Cheever,  who  placed  me  in 
the  lowest  class;  but  finding  I  soon  read  through  my  [  ],  in  a 
few  weeks  he  advanced  me  to  the  |  ],  and  the  next  year  made 
me  the  head  of  it." 

"  Though  my  master  advanced  me,  as  above,  yet  I  was  a  very 
naughty  boy,  much  given  to  play,  insomuch  that  he  at  length 
openly  declared,  '  You  Barnard,  I  know  you  can  do  well  enough 
if  you  will;  but  you  are  so  full  of  play  that  you  hinder  your  class- 
mates from  getting  their  lessons;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them 
csinnotperioim  their  duty,  I  shall  coned  you  ior  W  ... 

"Though  I  was  often  beaten  for  my  play,  and  my  little  roguish 
tricks,  yet  I  don't  remember  that  I  was  ever  beaten  for  my  book 
more  than  once  or  twice.  One  of  these  was  upon  this  occasion. 
Master  put  our  class  upon  turning  ^Esop's  Fables  into  Latin 
verse.  Some  dull  fellows  made  a  shift  to  perform  this  to  accept- 
ance; but  I  was  so  much  duller  at  this  exercise,  that  I  could  make 

*Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  3d  Series,  v.  177-243. 
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nothing  of  it;  for  which  master  corrected  me,  and  this  he  did 
two  or  three  days  going.  I  had  honestly  tried  my  possibles  to 
perform  the  task;  but  having  no  poetical  fancy,  nor  then  a  capa- 
city opened  of  expressing  the  same  idea  by  a  variation  of  phrases, 
though  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  prosody,  I  found  I  could 
do  nothing;  and  therefore  plainly  told  my  master,  that  I  had 
dihgently  labored  all  I  could  to  perform  what  he  required,  and 
perceiving  I  had  no  genius  for  it,  I  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  strive 
against  nature  any  longer;  and  he  never  more  required  it  of  me. 
Nor  had  I  anything  of  a  poetical  genius  till  after  I  had  been  at 
College  some  time,  when  upon  reading  some  of  Mr.  Cowley's 
works,  I  was  highly  pleased,  and  a  new  scene  opened  before  me." 
"I  remember  once,  in  making  a  piece  of  Latin,  my  master 
found  fault  with  the  syntax  of  one  word,  which  was  not  so  used 
by  me  heedlessly,  but  designedly,  and  therefore  I  told  him  there 
was  a  plain  grammar  rule  for  it.  He  angrily  replied,  there  was 
no  such  rule.  I  took  the  grammar  and  showed  the  rule  to  him. 
Then  he  smilingly  said,  'Thou  art  a  brave  boy;  I  had  forgot  it.' 
And  no  wonder;  for  he  was  then  above  eighty  years  old." 

The  Boston  Latin  School  was  established  when,  on  the  "13th  of  the  2d  moneth  1635 
.  .  .  Att  a  General  meeting  upon  public  notice  ...  it  was  .  .  .  generally  agreed  upon,  that 
our  brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  intreated  to  become  schole-master  for  the  teaching 
and  nourtenng  of  children  with  us."  It  is  believed  that  the  establishment  of  the  school  is 
largely  due  to  John  Cotton,  who  brought  with  him  to  Boston  a  knowledge  of  the  High  School 
which  was  founded  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1554  in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  which 
Latin  and  Greek  were  taught.  Cotton  came  over  in  1633.  Two  years  later  the  Free  School 
was  established ;  and  Cotton's  will  provides  that  under  certain  contingencies  half  of  his  estate 
should  go  to  Harvard  College  and  half  to  the  Free  School  of  Boston.  Little  is  known  of 
Philemon  Pormort,  the  first  master.  He  seems  to  have  followed  Wheelwright  (banished 
for  his  adhesion  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson)  to  Exeter,  N.H.,  and  subsequently  to  have  gone  to 
Wells,  Me.,  and  to  have  returned  to  Boston  about  1642.  In  August,  1636,  a  subscription 
was  made,  "by  the  richer  inhabitants,  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
youth  with  us";  and  Daniel  Maude,  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  who  came 
to  America  in  1635,  and  was  then  about  fifty  years  old,  was  chosen  to  the  office.  Mr.  Maude 
is  called  "a  good  man,  of  a  serious  spirit,  and  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  disposition."  In 
1643  he  went  to  Dover,  N.H.,  as  minister  to  the  congregation  there,  and  remained  until  his 
death  in  1645.  In  1637  a  garden  plot  was  assigned  to  "Mr.  Danyell  Maude  schole-master 
on  condition  of  his  building  thereon  if  need  be."  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Maude  was  an  associate  or  successor  of  Mr.  Pormort,  but  since  Mr.  Pormort  is  spoken  of 
some  years  after  his  return  to  Boston  as  the  only  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Maude  may  have  held  the  office  while  Pormort  was  absent,  and  that  the  latter  may  have 
resumed  it  for  a  while  after  his  return .  Besides  the  subscription  referred  to,  various  bequests 
were  made  to  the  school,  and  the  records  speak  of  the  lease  of  lands  or  the  loan  of  legacies 
originally  given  for  its  benefit.  The  town  early  appropriated  to  its  support  the  rents  of  some 
of  the  islands  in  the  harbor.  In  August,  1645,  it  was  voted  "to  allow  forever  ;^5o  to  the 
master,  and  an  house,  and  £30  to  an  Usher  .  .  .  and  Indians'  children  were  to  be  taught 
gratis." 

The  first  school- house  was  on  the  present  School  Street,  in  the  rear  of  King's  Chapel, 
where  the  statue  of  Franklin  now  stands:  the  second  school-house  was  almost  directly  oppo- 
site. Mr.  Maude's  successor  was  a  Mr.  Woodbridge;  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wood- 
mansey.  Then  came  Benjamin  Tompson;  and  on  December  20,  1670,  the  famous  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  then  a  teacher  at  Charlestown,  was  invited  to  become  the  master,  and  remained 
such  until  his  death  in  1708.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Williams,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  educated  at  the  school,  and  thus  the  first  pupil  to  become  its  master.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  celebrated  John  Lovell,  who  for  four  years  had  been  assistant  master,  and 
remained  as  head-master  for'forty-two  j'ears,  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.     Being 
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a  rigid  loyalist,  he  retired  to  Halifax  when  Boston  was  f  Q    015    861    843    T 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  one  of  his  pupils,  tells  the  story  of  c^.^ixixg  ,.vj  avuuui  un  »-i.yrix  ly,  Tryys, 
and  finding  Percy's  brigade  drawn  up  across  the  head  of  School  Street.  He  entered  the  room 
just  in  time  to  hear  Master  Lovell  dismiss  the  boys  with  the  words:  "  War's  begun  and  school's 
done:   Deponite  Ubros."  , 

There  is  an  excellent  history  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  by  Henry  F.  Jenks.  Founded 
before  Harvard  College,  its  history  has  been  more  illustrious  than  that  of  any  other  school 
in  the  country.  Among  its  famous  pupils  have  been  Benjamin  Franklin,  Cotton  Mather, 
John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Edward  Everett,  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles  Sumner,  William  M.  Evarts,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Francis  Paxkman,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Dr.  Hale,  as  president 
of  the  Latin  School  Association,  presided  at  the  celebration  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding,  in  1885,  at  which  Phillips  Brooks  gave  the  oration.  An  admirable  paper  by  Dr. 
Hale  on  the  Latin  School  is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould's  excellent 
little  volume  on  "Ezekiel  Cheever,  Schoolmaster,"  for  which  Dr.  Hale  also  furnished  the 
introduction.  Phillips  Brooks's  oration  is  the  noblest  and  most  memorable  modern  address 
upon  the  Latin  School.     It  contains  an  interesting  passage  upon  Cheever. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  was  born  in  London  in  1614.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  a  pupil  at 
St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  which  was  also  the  school  of  John  Milton,  who  was  Cheever's 
senior  by  six  years;  but  information  upon  this  point  is  not  accurate.  He  came  to  Boston 
in  New  England  in  1637,  and  Avent  soon  to  New  Haven,  where  he  married  and  taught  school 
in  his  own  house,  Michael  Wigglesworth  being  one  of  his  pupils  there.  He  seems  to  have 
preached  occasionally,  and  he  got  into  some  trouble  with  the  New  Haven  brethren,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  given  in  an  account  of  his  trial  before  the  church,  which  has  been  printed 
from  a  contemporary  manuscript  in  the  Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
(i.  22-51).  From  New  Haven  he  removed,  in  1650,  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  becoming  the  first 
master  of  the  Ipswich  Free  School  or  Grammar  School.  In  1661  he  moved  to  Charlestown, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  there,  remaining  in  Charlestown  until  he  came 
to  Boston  in  1670.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  allowed  ;^6o  per  annum  for  his  service 
as  master  of  the  Latin  School,  together  with  the  "rents  that  belong  to  the  school — and  the 
possession  and  use  of  the  school-house."  Fifty-six  years  old  when  he  took  the  mastcrsliip 
of  the  Latin  School,  he  held  the  position  for  thirty-seven  years.  Judge  Sewall  speaks  of 
him  as  "having  labored  in  his  calling  as  teacher  skillfully,  diligently,  constantly,  religiously, 
seventy  years — a  rare  instance  of  piety,  health,  strength,  serviceableness."  Governor  Hutch- 
inson spoke  of  him  when  he  died  as  "venerable  not  merely  for  his  great  age,  ninety-four,  but 
for  having  been  the  schoolmaster  of  most  of  the  principal  gentlemen  in  Boston  who  w'ere 
then  upon  the  stage.  He  is  not  the  only  master  who  kept  his  lamp  longer  lighted  than  other- 
wise it  would  have  been,  by  a  supply  of  oil  from  his  scholars."  As  touching  his  personal 
appearance,  we  read  in  one  place  that  "he  wore  a  long  white  beard  terminating  in  a  point; 
that  when  he  stroked  his  beard  to  the  point,  it  was  a  sign  for  the  boys  to  stand  clear."  An 
interesting  picture  of  life  in  the  Latin  School  in  Cheever's  time  is  given  us  in  the  Autobiography 
of  Rev.  John  Barnard  (Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  3d  Series,  v.). 
Concerning  Cheever's  last  days  we  have  details  in  the  Diary  of  Judge  Sewall,  v,"ho  visited  him 
each  day.  He  was  buried  from  the  school-house,  and  "a  handsome  Latin  oration  in  his 
honor"  was  delivered  at  the  funeral  by  Mr.  Williams,  his  successor.  Cotton  Mather,  imme- 
diately after  his  death,  preached  the  sermon  in  his  honor  from  which  the  passages  in  the  present 
Leaflet  are  taken,  and  which,  together  with  the  elegy  and  epitaph,  was  published,  with  the 
title:  "Corderius  Americanus.  An  Essay  upon  the  Good  Education  of  Children,  and  what 
may  hopefully  be  attempted  for  the  use  of  the  Flock,  in  a  Funeral  Sermon  upon  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Cheever." 

Cheever  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Scripture  Prophecies  Explained."  His 
little  "Accidence"  was  the  most  famous  and  widely  circulated  of  all  early  American  Latin 
grammars.  It  was  probably  written  while  he  was  in  New  Haven,  and  it  went  through  many 
editions  before  the  Revolution .  The  eighteenth  edition  was  published  in  1 785,  the  twentieth 
in  1838.  The  young  people  should  look  up  in  the  libraries  this  little  Latin  grammar  by 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  from  which  the  fathers  for  more  than  a  century  learned  their  Latin,  and 
compare  it  with  their  own  Latin  grammars  to-day.  Students  may  consult  the  scholarly  work 
by  John'T.  Hassam  upon  "Ezekiel  Cheever  and  Some  of  his  Descendants,"  and  the  more 
popular  book  by  Miss  Gould  mentioned  above.  See  also  the  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  with  Notes  on  the  Free  Schools  and  Early  School-books  of  New  England,"  by  Henry 
Barnard. 
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